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quires an assessment of goals and priorities. The adolescent who is able to meet the challenges of various competing demands may develop a sense of competence and positive self-esteem. However, the self-esteem of working teenagers may suffer if grades decline or if they feel cheated out of valued leisure time. The student's perceived ability on the job may also affect self-concept. Competency in the workplace may compensate for or complement performance in school. Earning a steady salary may afford adolescents a feeling of independence from their parents and a sense of internal control over events in their lives. Future investigations will help clarify these issues and raise additional questions.
Perceptions of School and Work
Unfavorable attitudes toward school may be either a cause or an effect of teenage employment. That is, students who dislike school may choose to work part time as an escape. Or the perceived benefits, both financial and personal, accrued from work may lead adolescents to devalue their school experiences. Greenberger and Steinberg (1980) found that workers were more likely than both groups of nonworkers to report that they did not enjoy school and were less likely to view school as a place where their competencies were expressed. In a comparison of the work and the school setting, employed teenagers thought that they were more able to help others, meet new people, and earn money at work, but that they were more able to learn new things and make their own decisions at school. Each setting, therefore, seems to offer unique advantages. The workplace seems to complement rather than replace school as a context in which certain needs can be satisfied. In addition, the lack of differences between unemployed job seekers and those not seeking jobs suggests that actual work, rather than the desire to seek work, leads to changes in attitudes toward school.
Minority and Low-Income Youth
Media attention to unemployment and underemployment among minority and low-income adolescents in the United States has brought these chronic problems before the public eye. In academic circles, considerable debate has centered around the question of whether economically disadvantaged youth reject the work ethic and achievement orientation of the larger society or whether they share the aspirations and values of more privileged teenagers; does high unemployment among teenagers from low-income families reflect a lack of striving or a lack of equal opportunity? Clearly, for teenagers from poor families entryntative.
